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STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE BEFORE THE HOUSE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE* 


[Released to the press January 15] 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreicn AFFAIRS: 

We are here to consider a bill designed to 
promote the defense of the United States. I 
shall not discuss the technical details of the 
proposed measure, since that will be done by 
other departments of the Government more 
directly concerned with these matters. I shall 
place before you briefly the controlling facts 
relating to the manner in which the dangers 
that now confront this hemisphere and, there- 
fore, this Nation have arisen, and the circum- 
stances which render imperative all possible 
speed in our preparation for meeting these 
dangers. 

During the past eight years, our Government 
has striven, by every peaceful means at its dis- 
posal, to secure the establishment in the world 
of conditions under which there would be a rea- 
sonable hope for enduring peace. We have pro- 
ceeded in the firm belief that only if such con- 
ditions come to exist will there be a certainty 
that our country will be fully secure and safely 
at peace. The establishment of such conditions 
calls for acceptance and application by all 
nations of certain basic principles of peaceful 
and orderly international conduct and rela- 
tions. 

Accordingly, in the conduct of our foreign 
relations, this Government has directed its 
efforts to the following objectives: (1) Peace 
and security for the United States with advo- 
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cacy of peace and limitation and reduction of 
armament as universal international objectives ; 
(2) support for law, order, justice, and moral- 
ity and the principle of non-intervention; (3) 
restoration and cultivation of sound economic 
methods and relations, based on equality of 
treatment; (4) development, in the promotion 
of these objectives, of the fullest practicable 
measure of international cooperation; (5) pro- 
motion of the security, solidarity, and general 
welfare of the Western Hemisphere. 

Observance and advocacy of the basic princi- 
ples underlying these policies, and efforts to- 
ward their acceptance and application, became 
increasingly important as three nations, one 
after another, made abundantly clear, by word 
and by deed, their determination to repudiate 
and destroy the very foundations of a civilized 
world order under law and to enter upon the 
road of armed conquest, of subjugation of other 
nations, and of tyrannical rule over their 
victims. 

The first step in this fatal direction occurred 
in the Far East in 1931 with forceful occupa- 
tion of Manchuria in contravention of the pro- 
visions of the Nine Power Treaty and of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. The equilibrium in the 
Far East which had been established by the 
Washington Conference treaties of 1921-1922 
became seriously disturbed by the setting up 
by forceful means in a part of China of a 
regime under Japanese control under the name 
of “Manchukuo”. This control over Manchuria 
has been marked by the carrying out of a policy 
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of discrimination which has resulted in forcing 
out American and other foreign interests. 

During the years that followed, Japan went 
steadily forward in her preparations for ex- 
pansion by force of arms. In December 1934, 
she gave notice of her intention to terminate 
the naval treaty of February 6, 1922. She then 
proceeded with intensified construction of mili- 
tary and naval armaments, at the same time 
undertaking, from time to time, limited actions 
directed toward an extension of her domination 
over China and involving disregard and de- 
struction of the lawful rights and interests of 
other countries, including the United States. 

In July 1937, the armed forces of Japan em- 
barked upon large-scale military operations 
against China. Invading forces of more than 
a million men occupied large areas along the 
seaboard and in the central provinces. In these 
areas there were set up puppet regimes which 
instituted systems of controls and monopolies 
discriminatory in favor of the interests of the 
invading country. 

It has been clear throughout that Japan has 
been actuated from the start by broad and am- 
bitious plans for establishing herself in a 
dominant position in the entire region of the 
Western Pacific. Her leaders have openly de- 
clared their determination to achieve and 
maintain that position by force of arms and 
thus to make themselves masters of an area 
containing almost one half of the entire popu- 
lation of the world. As a consequence, they 
would have arbitrary control of the sea and 
trade routes in that region. 

Previous experience and current develop- 
ments indicate that the proposed “new order” 
in the Pacific area means, politically, domina- 
tion by one country. It means, economically, 
employment of the resources of the area con- 
cerned for the benefit of that country and to 
the ultimate impoverishment of other parts of 
the area and exclusion of the interests of other 
countries. It means, socially, the destruction 
of personal liberties and the reduction of the 
conquered peoples to the role of inferiors. 

It should be manifest to every person that 
such a program for the subjugation and ruth- 
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less exploitation by one country of nearly one 
half of the population of the world is a mat- 
ter of immense significance, importance, and 
concern to every other nation wherever located. 

Notwithstanding the course which Japan has 
followed during recent years, this Government 
has made repeated efforts to persuade the 
Japanese Government that her best interests 
lie in the development of friendly relations 
with the United States and with other coun- 
tries which believe in orderly and peaceful 
processes among nations. We have at no time 
made any threats. 

In Europe, the first overt breach of world 
order was made by Italy, when, in 1935, that 
country invaded and conquered Ethiopia, in 
direct contravention of solemnly accepted obli- 
gations under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and under the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
In 1939, Italy seized Albania in violation of 
unequivocal treaty obligations. In the summer 
of 1940, she entered the European war on the 
side of Germany with the openly avowed pur- 
pose of participating with that country in a 
remodeling of the world on the basis of a 
“new order” founded upon unlimited and un- 
restricted use of armed force. Finally, with- 
out provocation, she has attacked Greece. 

Throughout this period, the Government of 
the United States made known to the Govern- 
ment of Italy its anxious concern over the 
growing deterioration of peaceful international 
relationships. Both on the occasion of the 
Italo-Ethiopian controversy and during the 
period preceding Italy’s entry into the Euro- 
pean war, this Government addressed numerous 
communications to the Government of Italy in 
an effort to prevent new breaches of world order. 

Germany, from the time that Hitler and his 
associates came to power in 1933, began fever- 
ishly to construct vast armaments, while follow- 
ing a program of repeatedly made and repeat- 
edly broken promises as a part of a skillful 
diplomatic game designed to lull the suspicions 
of other countries. After employing for several 
months at the Disarmament Conference in Ge- 
neva tactics which have since become a distinct 
pattern of German policy—further demands as 
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previous demands are met—Germany, in Octo- 
ber 1933, rendered impossible any effective inter- 
national agreement for limitation of armaments 
by withdrawing from the Disarmament Con- 
ference. There then followed nearly six years 
during which Germany, having determined upon 
a policy of unlimited conquest, moved inevi- 
tably toward the catastrophe of war. 

Germany’s work of preparation followed two 
main lines. The first consisted in the creation 
of armed force. To this end, her entire national 
economy was transformed into a highly regi- 
mented and highly disciplined war economy. 
Every phase of national activity became har- 
nessed to the requirements of preparation for 
war. More than half of the national income was 
expended for military purposes. Foreign trade 
and foreign payments became rigidly controlled 
for the same purpose. The production of 
planes and ta:.ks and guns and all the other 
countless accessories of a modern war machine 
became the immediate objective of the whole na- 
tional effort. 

The second line consisted of a series of steps 
directed toward improving the strategic posi- 
tion of Germany. The first of these was the 
occupation and fortification of the Rhineland 
in 1936, in direct violation of the Locarno 
Treaty, voluntarily entered into by Germany 10 
years earlier. Then followed, in rapid succes- 
sion, the absorption of Austria, in direct viola- 
tion of pledges given by Hitler to respect the sov- 
ereignty and independence of that country; the 
dismemberment and final seizure of Czechoslo- 
vakia, in spite of Hitler’s assurances after the 
seizure of Austria that Germany desired no ad- 
ditional territory in Europe and in violation of 
a solemn pledge to respect the independence of 
that country, officially given in October 1938; 
the annexation of Memel; and finally, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, a brutal attack upon, and the dev- 
astation and partitioning of, Poland. 

The period of the war has witnessed the 
invasion and occupation of Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg, in violation 
of the scrupulously observed neutrality of these 
countries and in contravention, in the cases of 
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some of these countries, of assurances expressly 
given by Germany of her intention to respect 
their independence and sovereignty; the inva- 
sion and partial occupation of France; the 
splitting up of Rumania and the German 
occupation of the remaining portion of that 
country. 

These seizures have been accomplished 
through a combined use of armed force applied 
from without and of an almost unbelievable 
amount of subversive activity from within. 
Each of the invaded and occupied countries has 
been subjected to a reign of terror and despot- 
ism. By word and by deed, the invaders have 
made unmistakably clear their determination 
to impose permanently upon these unfortunate 
countries a rule of tyranny frequently reminis- 
cent of the worst pages of ancient history. 

So long as there seemed to remain even a 
faint hope of inducing the leaders of Germany 
to desist from the course which they were fol- 
lowing, the Government of the United States 
neglected no opportunity to make its voice 
heard in restraint. It went further, and re- 
peatedly offered its assistance in economic read- 
justments which might promote solution of the 
existing difficulties by peaceful means. All 
hope disappeared when the Nazi legions struck 
at Poland and plunged Europe into a new war. 

Since then, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that mankind is today face to face, not 
with regional wars or isolated conflicts, but 
with an organized, ruthless, and implacable 
movement of steadily expanding conquest. 
We are in the presence of forces which are 
not restrained by considerations of law or 
principles of morality; which have fixed no 
limits for their program of conquest; which 
have spread over large areas on land and are 
desperately struggling now to seize control of 
the oceans as an essential means of achieving 
and maintaining their conquest of the other 
continents. 

Control of the high seas by law-abiding 
nations is the key to the security of the Western 
Hemisphere in the present-day world situation. 
Should that control be gained by the partners 
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of the Tripartite Pact, the danger to our coun- 
try, great as it is today, would be multiplied 
manyfold. 

It is frequently said that there can be no 
danger of an invasion of the New World. It 
is said: As Germany has not been able to cross 
the British Channel, how can she cross the 
Atlantic? 

German forces could cross the Channel in 
an hour’s time were it not for the fact that 
Britain, now thoroughly prepared and well 
armed, is fighting every hour of the day to 
prevent that crossing and is fortified with ev- 
ery known device to repel a landing. The 20 
miles of water between continental Europe and 
Britain are under British, not German, control. 
Were Britain defeated, and were she to lose 
command of the seas, Germany could easily 
cross the Atlantic—especially the South At- 
lantic—unless we were ready and able to do 
what Britain is doing now. Were the Atlantic 
to fall into German control, the Atlantic would 
offer little or no assurance of security. 

Under these conditions our national security 
would require the continuous devotion of a 
very great part of all our work and wealth for 
defense production, prolonged universal mili- 
tary service, extremely burdensome taxation, 
unending vigilance against enemies within our 
borders, and complete involvement in power 
diplomacy. These would be the necessities of a 
condition as exposed as ours would be. 

Great Britain is today a veritable fortress. 
So will this country be when our preparations 
for armed defense are completed. Most likely, 
however, it will not be by direct and frontal at- 
tack that the would-be invaders will undertake 
the conquest of this country, if they ever have 
a chance to embark upon such an enterprise. 
It is rather to be anticipated that their efforts 
would first be directed against other portions 
of this hemisphere more vulnerable than this 
country, and then against us. 

Subversive forces are hard at work in many 
American countries, seeking to create internal 
dissension and disunion as a now familiar prel- 
ude to armed invasion. Today these forces are 
held in check and are being steadily eradicated. 
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But the entire situation would change if con- 
trol of the high seas were to pass into the hands 
of the would-be attackers. Under such condi- 
tions, the difficulties of continental defense 
would demand from us vastly greater efforts 
than we are now called upon to envisage. 

The most serious question today for this coun- 
try is whether the control of the high seas shall 
pass into the hands of powers bent on a program 
of unlimited conquest. It is in this light, above 
all, that we should order our present-day think- 
ing and action with respect to the amount of 
material assistance which our country is pre- 
pared to furnish Great Britain. 

On no other question of public policy are the 
people of this country so nearly unanimous and 
so emphatic today as they are on that of the 
imperative need, in our own most vital interest, 
to give Great Britain and other victims of at- 
tack the maximum of material aid in the shortest 
possible space of time. This is so because it is 
now altogether clear that such assistance to 
those who resist attack is a vital part of our 
national self-defense. In the face of the forces 
of conquest now on the march across the earth, 
self-defense is and must be the compelling con- 
sideration in the determination of wise and 
prudent national policy. 

For us to withhold aid to victims of attack 
would not result in a restoration of peace. It 
would merely tend to perpetuate the enslave- 
ment of nations already invaded and subju- 
gated and provide an opportunity for the 
would-be conquerors to gather strength for an 
attack against us. 

The protagonists of the forces against. which 
we are today forging the instrumentalities of 
self-defense have repudiated in every essential 
respect the long-accepted principles of peaceful 
and orderly international relations. They have 
disregarded every right of neutral nations, 
even of those to which they themselves had 
given solemn pledges of iaviolability. Their 
constantly employed weapons for the govern- 
ment of their unfortunate victims are unre- 
stricted terrorization, firing squads, deceit, 
forced labor, confiscation of property, concen- 
tration camps, and deprivations of every sort. 
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The most scrupulous observance by peaceful 
countries of legal concepts provides today no 
security whatever. Many nations which trusted 
to the integrity of their intentions and the care 
with which they observed their legal obliga- 
tions have been destroyed. 

I am certain that the day will come again 
when no nation will have the effrontery and the 
cynicism to demand that, while it itself scoffs at 
and disregards every principle of law and order, 
its intended victims must adhere rigidly to all 
such principles—until the very moment when 
its armed forces have crossed their frontiers. 
But so long as such nations exist, we cannot and 
must not be diverted—either by their threats or 
by their hypocritical protests—from our firm 
determination to create means and conditions 
of self-defense wherever and in whatever form 
we find essential to our own security. 

The present bill sets up machinery which will 
enable us to make the most effective use of our 
resources for our own needs and for the needs 
of those whom, in our own self-defense, we are 
determined thus to aid. The great problem of 
democracy is to organize and to use its strength 
with sufficient speed and completeness. The 
proposed legislation is an essential measure for 
that purpose. This bill will make it possible for 
us to allocate our resources in ways best calcu- 
lated to provide for the security of this Nation 
and of this continent in the complex and many- 
sided conditions of danger with which we are, 
and are likely to be, confronted. Above all, it 
will enable us to do all these things in the 
speediest possible manner. And, overwhelm- 
ingly, speed-is our greatest need today. 


[Released to the press January 15] 

The Secretary of State, the Honorable Cor- 
dell Hull, testifying before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives January 15 was asked about the extent and 
manner in which the proposed measures of 
H. R. 1776 affects existing law, both domestic 
and international. The Secretary of State 
answered as follows: 


“Having in mind the provisions of section 
3 (a) it follows that: 
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“(1) The Johnson Act: 

“This act would not appear to be involved 
for the reason that it does not apply to this Gov- 
ernment, or to a public corporation created by 
or in pursuance of special authorization of Con- 
gress, or to a corporation in which the Govern- 
ment has or exercises a controlling interest, as 
for example the Export-Import Bank. 


“(2) The Neutrality Act of 1939: 

“Section 7 of this act, which prohibits the 
extension of loans or credits to a belligerent 
government, is not by its terms made applicable 
to this Government but it does apply to a corpo- 
ration such as the Export-Import Bank. In 
any event the prohibition would be superseded 
by the new act so far as transactions by this 
Government are concerned. 


“(3) United States Code, Title 18: 

“Section 23 makes it unlawful to fit out or 
arm in the United States a vessel with intent 
that it shall be employed in the service of a for- 
eign belligerent against a power or people with 
which the United States is at peace. 

“Section 24 makes it unlawful to increase or 
augment in our ports the force of a ship of war 
or other armed vessel belonging to a belligerent 
power. 

“Section 33 makes it unlawful during a war 
in which the United States is neutral to send 
out of our jurisdiction any vessel built, armed, 
or equipped as a vessel of war for delivery to a 
belligerent nation. 

“These provisions would be superseded by the 
new act. 


“(4) The Hague Convention of 1907: 

“Hague Convention XIII of 1907 states in 
article VI that ‘the supply, in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, by a neutral power 
to a belligerent power, of warships, ammu- 
nition, or war material of any kind whatever, is 
forbidden’. 

“Article XVII states that in neutral ports 
belligerent warships ‘may only carry out such 
repairs as are absolutely necessary to render 
them seaworthy, and may not add in any man- 
ner whatsoever to their fighting force’. 
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“Article XVIII states that belligerent war- 
ships may not make use of neutral ports for 
‘replenishing or increasing their supplies of 
war material or their armament’. 

“The Convention iis not applicable to the 
present European war for the reason that it 
provides in article XXVIII that it shall not 
apply unless ‘all the belligerents are parties 
to the Convention’. Great Britain and Italy 
are not parties to the Convention. 

“Tt may be urged that the provisions of the 
United States Code and the quoted provisions 
of the Hague Convention are declaratory of 
international law on the subjects mentioned 
and that to do the things contemplated by the 
proposed act would render us unneutral. This 
would be largely true under ordinary circum- 
stances but we are not here dealing with an 
ordinary war situation. Rather, we are con- 
fronted with a situation that is extraordinary 
in character. 

“The rules relating to the rights and duties 
of neutrals and those relating to the rights 
and duties of belligerents complement each 
other, that is to say, belligerents are forbidden, 
to do certain things which infringe the rights 
of neutrals and neutrals are forbidden to do 
certain things which prejudice the rights of 
belligerents. For example, the Hague Conven- 
tion just referred to states in article I that 
belligerents are bound to respect ‘the sovereign 
rights of neutral Powers and to abstain, in neu- 
tral territory or neutral waters, from any act 
which would, if knowingly permitted by any 
Power, constitute a violation of neutrality’. 
Belligerents are forbidden to use neutral ports 
and waters as a base of naval operations against 
their adversaries. (Article V.) 

“Germany and Italy have paid no attention 
to such provisions, which are representative of 
international law on the subject, but have at 
will and without notice occupied by force the 
territory of neutral countries, and, having sub- 
jugated those countries, are using their terri- 
tories against their adversaries. One of these 
countries, namely, Denmark, had a formal 
treaty, signed May 31, 1939, with Germany by 
which it was agreed that in no case would force 
be resorted to; another, namely, Norway, had 
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a formal assurance, on September 4, 1939, from 
the German Government that under no cir- 
cumstances would Germany interfere with Nor- 
way’s inviolability and integrity and that Nor- 
wegian territory would be respected. Neither 
agreement nor the law of neutrality served as 
any protection to these and other countries when 
it suited the convenience of the belligerents to 
occupy their territories. Nothing but force has 
prevented these belligerents from carrying out 
their preconceived determination to conquer and 
subjugate other peaceful countries and peoples. 
Their purpose of world-wide conquest has been 
boldly proclaimed. They readily admit that 
their philosophy is inconsistent with and di- 
rectly opposed to that of the democracies and 
insist that the latter is outmoded and must give 
way to their own notions regarding the conduct 
of international relations. Having in mind 
what has taken place and is taking place under 
our very eyes, it is idle for us to rely on the 
rules of neutrality or to feel that they afford 
us the slightest degree of security or protection. 
Nothing but a realistic view of current develop- 
ments can be regarded as a sane view. 

“Aside from the question of neutrality, which, 
as I have stated, has proved to be illusory when 
it has stood in the way of these ambitious ag- 
gressors, it is a recognized principle, older than 
any rule of neutrality, that a state is entitled 
to defend itself against menaces from without 
as well as from within. This is the essence of 
sovereignty. It was definitely recognized by 
all the signers of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

“We may be told that the invading powers 
have no designs on this hemisphere, but the 
countries which are now occupied by their mil- 
itary forces had similar assurances. Such as- 
surances are mere words. We cannot, as pru- 
dent people, afford to rely upon such assurances 
and delay implementing our defense until we 
ascertain what in practice those aggressors have 
in mind. 

“Some of the conquered countries, and other 
unconquered, have possessions near this conti- 
nent. Are we to suppose that, if circumstances 
should permit, these possessions would not be 
occupied by the conquering nations and that 
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they would not be used as bases from which 
to continue their quest for world domination— 
political and economic? Our interest, it seems 
to me, lies in taking nothing for granted. We 
are amply warranted, as a measure of self- 
defense and in the protection of our security, to 
allow supplies to go to the countries who are 
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directly defending themselves and indirectly de- 
fending us against the onrush of this unholy 
determination to conquer and dominate by force 
of arms. We are merely trying to protect our- 
selves against a situation which is not of our 
making and for the prevention of which we 
exerted our every energy.” 


EXPORT CONTROL IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


[Released to the press by the White House January 15] 

The President announced the issuance on Jan- 
uary 15 of an Executive order authorizing, at 
the discretion of the Administrator of Export 
Control, the use of general licenses for export- 
control purposes. 

The general licenses will expedite shipments 
in those cases where rigorous controls are not 
required in the defense program. Full infor- 
mation as to the quantities leaving the country 
will be continuously available, and defense 
needs will continue to be the paramount con- 
sideration. 

The President stated that in the reeommenda- 
tion to him, Col. Russell L. Maxwell, Adminis- 
trator of Export Control, had pointed out that 
general licenses, where they could be utilized, 
would facilitate the handling of applications, 
reduce the time involved, and assist exporters 
by making it unnecessary to obtain specific li- 
censes for such articles and materials as are 
permitted export under general license. 
[Released to the press January 15] 


The text of the Executive order follows: 
“EXECUTIVE ORDER 


“ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE EXPOR- 
TATION OF ARTICLES AND MATERIALS DESCRIBED 
IN CERTAIN PROCLAMATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 


“Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 6 of the act of Congress, approved July 
2, 1940, entitled ‘An act to expedite the strength- 
ening of the national defense,’ I hereby pre- 
scribe the following additional regulations 
governing the exportation of the articles and 
materials named in Proclamations No. 2413 of 
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July 2, 1940, No. 2417 of July 26, 1940, No. 2423 
of September 12, 1940, No. 2428 of September 
30, 1940, No. 2449 of December 10, 1940, No. 2451 
of December 20, 1940, and No. 2453 of January 
10, 1941: 

“1. Except as may be prohibited by the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 (54 Stat. 4), the Secretary 
of State may issue general licenses authorizing 
the exportation to all or certain areas or destina- 
tions of any of the above-designated articles 
and materials, and forms, conversions, and de- 
rivatives thereof, in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the President or such 
specific directives as may from time to time be 
communicated to the Secretary of State through 
the Administrator of Export Control. 

“2. Paragraphs 5, 10, and 11 of the regula- 
tions prescribed by the President July 2, 1940, 
governing the exportation of articles and ma- 
terials designated in Proclamation No. 2413 of 
that date, shall be inapplicable to the general 
licenses herein authorized. 

FRANKLIN D. RoosrEvettr” 

“THe Wuirte House, 

“January 15, 1941.” 


[No. 8640] 


(Released to the press January 17] 


The following telegram was sent by the Secre- 
tary of State to Mr. C. H. Callaghan, Manager, 
Maritime Association of the Port of New York: 


“January 17, 1941. 
“Your telegram, January 10.? 


* Not printed herein. 
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“The purpose of the present licensing system 
is to control exports in the interests of the na- 
tional defense of this country and that purpose 
is being accomplished. It is, of course, unfor- 
tunate that export interests are undergoing cer- 
tain inconveniences in order that these national 
defense interests may be protected. The De- 
partment fully appreciates the difficulties which 
have been caused by the unavoidable delay in 
acting upon the enormous mass of applications 
received since December 29 for license to export 
iron and steel products. Every effort is being 
and has been exercised by present limited per- 
sonnel to expedite issuance of licenses. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 licenses were issued during 
the period December 30 to January 16, inclu- 
sive, and licenses are now being issued at the 
rate of approximately 800 a day. In view of the 
pertinent provisions of law and of the findings 
of those agencies of the government charged 
with protecting the interests of the national de- 
fense, it is not possible to postpone the applica- 
tion of the licensing requirement to these 
products. I have every reason to believe that in 
the very near future the Department will be 
able to act upon all applications more 
promptly. 

Corpett Hu” 


[Released to the press January 18] 
The following circular telegram was sent 
January 17 to all collectors of customs: 


“In accordance with the provisions of the 
Executive order of January 15, 1941, the Sec- 
retary of State has today issued the following 
general licenses for the export to Canada of 
articles and materials named in proclamations 
and regulations issued pursuant to section 6 of 
the Export Control Act of July 2, 1940: 


“License No. GAA 1 for aluminum 
No. GAB 1 for antimony 
No. GAC 1 for asbestos 
No. GAD 1 for chromium 
No. GAE 1 for cotton linters 
No. GAF 1 for flax 
No. GAH 1 for hides 
No. GAI 1 for industrial diamonds 
No. GAJ 1 for manganese 
No. GAK 1 for magnesium 
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“License No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


* Licenses Nos. 
iron and steel products. 





GAL 1 for manila fiber 
GAM 1 for mercury 

GAN 1 for mica 

GAO 1 for molybdenum 
GAP 1 for optical glass 
GAQ 1 for platinum group metals 
GAR 1 for quartz crystals 
GAS 1 for quinine 

GAT 1 for rubber 

GAU 1 for silk 

GAW 1 for toluol 


. GAX 1 for tungsten 


GAY 1 for vanadium 

GAZ 1 for wool 

GBA 1 for ammonia 

GBB 1 for chlorine 

GBC 1 for dimethylaniline 
GBD 1 for diphenylamine 
GBE 1 for nitric acid 
GBF 1 for nitrates 

GBG 1 for nitrocellulose 


. GBH 1 for soda lime 


GBI 1 for sodium acetate 
GBJ 1 for strontium 
GBK 1 for sulphuric acid 
GBL 1 for bromine 


. GBM 1 for ethylene 


GBN 1 for ethylene dibromide 
GBO 1 for methylamine 

GBT 1 for cobalt 

GCA 1 for aircraft parts 


. GCB 1 for armor plate 


GCC 1 for shatter proof glass 
GCD 1 for plastics, optically clear 
GCF 1 for fire control instruments 
GEA 1 for petroleum—crude oil 
GEB 1 for gasoline 


. GEC 1 for tetraethyl lead 
. GED 1 for lubricating oil 


GEE 1 for naphtha 


. GFA 1 for iron and steel scrap 
. GGA 1 for iron ore 

. GGB 1 for pig iron 

. GGC-a 1 for ferromanganese 


GGC-b 1 for spiegeleisen 

GGC-d 1 for ferrosilicon 

GGC-e 1 for ferrochrome 

GGC-f 1 for ferrotungsten 
GGC-g 1 for ferrovanadium 
GGC-h 1 for ferrocolumbium 
GGC-k 1 for ferrocarbontitanium 
GGC-m 1 for ferrophosphorus 


. GGC-p 1 for ferromolybdenum 


GHA 1 for ingots @ 


GHA 1 to GMZ 1 relate exclusively to 
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“License No. GHB 1 for billets 

No. GHC 1 for blooms 

No. GHD 1 for slabs 

No. GHE 1 for sheet bars 

No. GHM 1 for wire rods 

No. GMA 1 for structural shapes 

No. GMB 1 for steel piling 

No. GMC 1 for plates 

No. GMD 1 for skelps 

No. GME 1 for rails 

No. GMF 1 for splice bars and tie plates 

No. GMG 1 for bars 

No. GMH 1 for hoops and baling bands 

No. GMJ 1 for pipe and tubes 

No. GMK 1 for drawn wire 

No. GML 1 for nails and staples 

No. GMM 1 for barbed wire 

No. GMN 1 for woven wire fence 

No. GMO 1 for bale ties 

No. GMP 1 for fence posts 

No. GMR 1 for black plate 

No. GMS 1 for tin plate 

No. GMU 1 for strip 

No. GMV 1 for wheels 

No. GMW 1 for axles 

No. GMX 1 for track spikes 

No. GMY 1 for castings 

No. GMZ 1 for forgings 

No. GQG 1 for equipment for gasoline pro- 
duction 

No. GQL 1 for equipment for lubricating 
oil production 

No. GQT 1 for equipment for tetraethyl 
lead production 

No. GDG 1 for the export of the following 
specifically enumerated machine tools 
and allied products: 

“Pipe threading machines; metal 
cutting band saws; power driven 
hack saws; keyseating machines; 
dise grinding machines; car wheel 
and locomotive wheel presses; burr- 
ing machines—gear; chamfering 
machines—gear; burnishing ma- 
chines—gear ; planers—crank ; bench 
power presses; saw sharpening ma- 
chines; filing machines; pipe bend- 
ing machines; thread chaser grind- 
ers; burnishing machines; riveting 
machines; grinding machines — 
portable with flexible shaft; center- 
ing machines; arbor presses (hand, 
air and hydraulic); nibbling ma- 
chines; grinders—lathe tool; gear 
lapping machines; gear shaving 
machines; polishing machines; heat 
treating furnaces; foundry ma- 
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chines; cold saws up to a capacity 
of 10-inch round stock; twist and 
other drills; reamers; milling cut- 
ters; hobs; taps; dies; die heads; 
shear knives; abrasives and abrasive 
products containing emery, corun- 
dum, or garnet, as well as abrasive 
paper and cloth; plastic moulding 
machines and presses; measuring 
machines; gauges; testing ma- 
chines; balancing machines; hy- 
draulic pumps; tools incorporating 
industrial diamonds. 
“The following, as defined in Executive order 
of January 10, 1941, effective February 3, 1941: 
“License No. GBP 1 for potash 

No. GBW 1 for copper 

No. GBX 1 for brass and bronze 

No. GBY 1 for nickel 

No. GBZ 1 for zine 


“It will be observed that these general licenses 
cover all the articles and materials for which 
export licenses are required except arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war as listed in the 
President’s proclamation of May 1, 1937; tin- 
plate scrap; graphite; plans, specifications, and 
other documents containing descriptive or tech- 
nical information within the purview of the 
President’s proclamations of September 12, 1940, 
and December 20, 1940; and all machine tools 
other than those specifically enumerated under 
license No. GDG 1. 

“All other articles and materials for which a 
license is required may be permitted to proceed 
freely to Canada under the appropriate general 
license listed above and without an individual 
license covering the particular shipment. Sta- 
tistics concerning these exportations should be 
reported in the customary manner under the 
general license numbers listed above.” 


In view of the issuance of the general licenses 
referred to, individual applications for license 
to export the articles and materials in question 
to Canada are being returned to the applicants. 


The following circular telegram was sent 
January 21, 1941, to all collectors of customs: 


“Reference my telegram January 17, general 
license for the export of steel sheet to Canada 
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“The purpose of the present licensing system 
is to control exports in the interests of the na- 
tional defense of this country and that purpose 
is being accomplished. It is, of course, unfor- 
tunate that export interests are undergoing cer- 
tain inconveniences in order that these national 
defense interests may be protected. The De- 
partment fully appreciates the difficulties which 
have been caused by the unavoidable delay in 
acting upon the enormous mass of applications 
received since December 29 for license to export 
iron and steel products. Every effort is being 
and has been exercised by present limited per- 
sonnel to expedite issuance of licenses. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 licenses were issued during 
the period December 30 to January 16, inclu- 
sive, and licenses are now being issued at the 
rate of approximately 800 a day. In view of the 
pertinent provisions of law and of the findings 
of those agencies of the government charged 
with protecting the interests of the national de- 
fense, it is not possible to postpone the applica- 
tion of the licensing requirement to these 
products. I have every reason to believe that in 
the very near future the Department will be 
able to act upon all applications more 
promptly. 

CorpeLt Hui.” 


[Released to the press January 18] 
The following circular telegram was sent 
January 17 to all collectors of customs: 


“In accordance with the provisions of the 
Executive order of January 15, 1941, the Sec- 
retary of State has today issued the following 
general licenses for the export to Canada of 
articles and materials named in proclamations 
and regulations issued pursuant to section 6 of 
the Export Control Act of July 2, 1940: 


“License No. GAA 1 for aluminum 
No. GAB 1 for antimony 
No. GAC 1 for asbestos 
No. GAD 1 for chromium 
No. GAE 1 for cotton linters 
No. GAF 1 for flax 
No. GAH 1 for hides 
No. GAI 1 for industrial diamonds 
No. GAJ 1 for manganese 
No, GAK 1 for magnesium 
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“License No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


GAL 1 for manila fiber 

GAM 1 for mercury 

GAN 1 for mica 

GAO 1 for molybdenum 

GAP 1 for optical glass 

GAQ 1 for platinum group metals 
GAR 1 for quartz crystals 
GAS 1 for quinine 

GAT 1 for rubber 

GAU 1 for silk 

GAW 1 for toluol 

GAX 1 for tungsten 

GAY 1 for vanadium 

GAZ 1 for wool 

GBA 1 for ammonia 

GBB 1 for chlorine 

GBC 1 for dimethylaniline 
GBD 1 for diphenylamine 

GBE 1 for nitric acid 

GBF 1 for nitrates 

GBG 1 for nitrocellulose 

GBH 1 for soda lime 

GBI 1 for sodium acetate 
GBJ 1 for strontium 

GBK 1 for sulphuric acid 
GBL 1 for bromine 

GBM 1 for ethylene 

GBN 1 for ethylene dibromide 
GBO 1 for methylamine 

GBT 1 for cobalt 

GCA 1 for aircraft parts 

GCB 1 for armor plate 

GCC 1 for shatter proof glass 
GCD 1 for plastics, optically clear 
GCF 1 for fire control instruments 
GEA 1 for petroleum—crude oil 
GEB 1 for gasoline 

GEC 1 for tetraethyl lead 
GED 1 for lubricating oil 

GEE 1 for naphtha 

GFA 1 for iron and steel scrap 
GGA 1 for iron ore 

GGB 1 for pig iron 

GGC-a 1 for ferromanganese 
GGC-b 1 for spiegeleisen 
GGC-d 1 for ferrosilicon 
GGC-e 1 for ferrochrome 
GGC-f 1 for ferrotungsten 
GGC-g 1 for ferrovanadium 
GGC-h 1 for ferrocolumbium 
GGC-k 1 for ferrocarbontitanium 
GGC-m 1 for ferrophosphorus 
GGC-p 1 for ferromolybdenum 
GHA 1 for ingots @ 


“Licenses Nos. GHA 1 to GMZ 1 relate exclusively to 
iron and steel products. 


capeeeye 
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“License 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
. GHM 1 for wire rods 

. GMA 1 for structural shapes 

. GMB 1 for steel piling 

. GMC 1 for plates 

. GMD 1 for skelps 

. GME 1 for rails 

. GMF 1 for splice bars and tie plates 

. GMG 1 for bars 

. GMH 1 for hoops and baling bands 

. GMJ 1 for pipe and tubes 

. GMK 1 for drawn wire 

. GML 1 for nails and staples 

. GMM 1 for barbed wire 

. GMN 1 for woven wire fence 

. GMO 1 for bale ties 

. GMP 1 for fence posts 

. GMR 1 for black plate 

. GMS 1 for tin plate 

. GMU 1 for strip 

. GMV 1 for wheels 

. GMW 1 for axles 

. GMX 1 for track spikes 

. GMY 1 for castings 

. GMZ 1 for forgings 

. GQG 1 for equipment for gasoline pro- 


GHB 1 for billets 
GHC 1 for blooms 
GHD 1 for slabs 
GHE 1 for sheet bars 


duction 


. GQL 1 for equipment for lubricating 


oil production 


. GQT 1 for equipment for tetraethyl 


lead production 


. GDG 1 for the export of the following 


specifically enumerated machine tools 
and allied products: 

“Pipe threading machines; metal 
cutting band saws; power driven 
hack saws; keyseating machines; 
disc grinding machines; car wheel 
and locomotive wheel presses; burr- 
ing machines—gear; chamfering 
machines—gear; burnishing ma- 
chines—gear ; planers—crank ; bench 
power presses; saw sharpening ma- 
chines; filing machines; pipe bend- 
ing machines; thread chaser grind- 
ers; burnishing machines; riveting 
machines; grinding machines — 
portable with flexible shaft; center- 
ing machines; arbor presses (hand, 
air and hydraulic); nibbling ma- 
chines; grinders—lathe tool; gear 
lapping machines; gear shaving 
machines; polishing machines; heat 
treating furnaces; foundry ma- 
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chines; cold saws up to a capacity 
of 10-inch round stock; twist and 
other drills; reamers; milling cut- 
ters; hobs; taps; dies; die heads; 
shear knives; abrasives and abrasive 
products containing emery, corun- 
dum, or garnet, as well as abrasive 
paper and cloth; plastic moulding 
machines and presses; measuring 
machines; gauges; testing ma- 
chines; balancing machines; hy- 
draulic pumps; tools incorporating 
industrial diamonds. 
“The following, as defined in Executive order 
of January 10, 1941, effective February 3, 1941: 
“License No. GBP 1 for potash 

No. GBW 1 for copper 

No. GBX 1 for brass and bronze 

No. GBY 1 for nickel 

No. GBZ 1 for zine 


“It will be observed that these general licenses 
cover all the articles and materials for which 
export licenses are required except arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war as listed in the 
President’s proclamation of May 1, 1937; tin- 
plate scrap; graphite; plans, specifications, and 
other documents containing descriptive or tech- 
nical information within the purview of the 
President’s proclamations of September 12, 1940, 
and December 20, 1940; and all machine tools 
other than those specifically enumerated under 
license No. GDG 1. 

“All other articles and materials for which a 
license is required may be permitted to proceed 
freely to Canada under the appropriate general 
license listed above and without an individual 
license covering the particular shipment. Sta- 
tistics concerning these exportations should be 
reported in the customary manner under the 
general license numbers listed above.” 


In view of the issuance of the general licenses 
referred to, individual applications for license 
to export the articles and materials in question 
to Canada are being returned to the applicants. 


The following circular telegram was sent 
January 21, 1941, to all collectors of customs: 


“Reference my telegram January 17, general 
license for the export of steel sheet to Canada 
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bears license number GMT 1 and general license 
for the export of tin to Canada bears license 
number GAV 1. Please also be informed that 
it is not required that the exporter state the 
license number on shipper’s export declaration 
or other documents.” * 


VISIT OF MEMBERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN LEGION TO GREAT BRITAIN 


[Released to the press January 18] 


The Secretary of State has had under con- 
sideration the request of the American Legion 
and on January 18 informed the National Com- 
mander, Mr. Milo J. Warner, that in this in- 
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stance he would issue the necessary passports 
for a group composed of three members of the 
Legion headed by the National Commander to 
visit Great Britain. The Secretary of State was 
informed that the American Legion member- 
ship is engaged in a number of civilian national- 
defense efforts in the United States. The 
principal purpose of the mission, which is un- 
official in character, is to study the manner in 
which civilian defense efforts have been con- 
ducted in Great Britain, with a view to gaining 
information by first-hand studies to supplement 
official and unofficial reports now available to 
the Legion which would be of assistance in the 
Legion’s efforts to aid the United States in 
preparing this country for national defense. 














Europe 











LEASE OF AIR BASES IN ST. LUCIA FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


[Released to the press January 18] 


The Secretary of State announced January 
18 that a final agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom on the sites for the 
United States air bases in the Island of St. 
Lucia. The sites are those recommended by the 
United States experts. 

In connection with this agreement, the Gov- 
ernor of St. Lucia has made public the follow- 
ing statement: 


“Final agreement has now been reached be- 
tween the United States and British Govern- 


*A circular telegram dated January 22, 1941, sent to 
all collectors of customs, reads as follows: 


“It has now been determined that exporters shall 
henceforth be required to state the license number on 
shipper’s export declaration or other documents. The 
Department’s telegram of January 21 is amended ac- 
cordingly.” 


ments in regard to the location of the sites in 
St. Lucia which, in accordance with the agree- 
ment of September 2nd, are to be leased to the 
United States Government for the establish- 
ment of air bases in the Island. 

“In addition to the site at Gros Islet Bay 
which, as has already been announced, is to be 
leased for the establishment of a seaplane base, 
it has now been agreed at the request of the 
United States Government to lease to them a 
site for a land plane base at Vieuxfort.” 


SABOTAGE CLAIMS AGAINST 
GERMANY 


The United States Supreme Court, in a deci- 
sion by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, handed down 
on January 6, 1941, in litigation instituted by 
certain parties, on behalf of whom awards had 
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been entered by the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany, confirmed the de- 
cision of the Commission in the Sabotage Claims 
rendered on October 30, 1939. This decision, in 
effect, confirmed the 153 awards entered by the 
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Commission on behalf of American nationals 
for damages suffered in the fires and explosions 
resulting from German sabotage at Black Tom 
and Kingsland, N. J., on July 30, 1916 and 
January 11, 1917, respectively. 











% American Republics 














COOPERATION OF MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN PROMOTION 
OF INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


[Released to the press by the Office for Coordination of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations Between the American 
Republics January 15] 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations Between the 
American Republics, announced January 14 a 
wide-scale program for the use of motion pic- 
tures as a medium for promotion of closer rela- 
tions and better understanding among the 
American republics. He announced the ap- 
pointment of Hollywood committees representa- 
tive of the producers, stars, writers, and direc- 
tors, to cooperate in carrying out the program, 
and detailed initial steps taken to date. 

“The motion-picture industry,” said Mr. 
Rockefeller, “was among the first to organize 
itself for cooperation with the Coordinator’s 
Office. In conferences over the past few weeks 
with John Hay Whitney, Director of the Motion 
Picture Division of the Coordinator’s Office, 
representatives of the industry have formed 
cooperating committees to make more effective 
the whole range of its contribution; in feature 
films, short subjects, and newsreels.” 

Several pictures scheduled for production in 
the near future may be photographed either in 
whole or in part in Central and South America. 
A special committee has been formed to investi- 
gate production facilities now available in Cen- 
tral and South America, as well as desirable 
locales. 

Mr. Whitney, who is now on the Coast hold- 
ing conferences with leaders of the industry, 
said that the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America have agreed to appoint 


an expert on ways of life in the other American 
republics to serve in the office of the Code Ad- 
ministrator in Hollywood. This person will 
cooperate with all of the producers to insure 
authenticity in films involving Central and 
South America and to advise on language and 
historical problems. Mr. Whitney also said 
that the leading studios in Hollywood have ap- 
pointed, or will appoint, special representatives 
who will concentrate on South and Central 
American aspects of production. In certain 
cases, companies have already sent for repre- 
sentatives in Central and South America to 
confer on this problem. 

“The program outlined by the industry is to 
be based solely on the presentation of entertain- 
ment films,” said Mr. Whitney. “Our Amer- 
ican screen has always attracted the greatest 
audiences in the world because of its freedom of 
expression and expression of freedom. The pro- 
ducers feel that through sympathetic study of 
the cultural bonds existing among the American 
republics, elements of screen entertainment, 
heretofore undiscovered or not fully utilized, 
can be found and brought to life on the screen 
and this, we know, will do much to create a 
better understanding among the nations of this 
hemisphere.” 

In announcing appointments to the commit- 
tee, Mr. Rockefeller said that the executive com- 
mittee, which will be headed by Y. Frank Free- 
man, President of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, will direct the program to 
be undertaken in cooperation with Mr. Whitney, 
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representing the Coordinator’s Office. Serving 
on this committee are: Edward Arnold, Sam 
Briskin, Frank Capra, Sheridan Gibney, Sam- 
uel Goldwyn, Louis B. Mayer, George Schaefer, 
David O. Selznick, Walter Wanger, Cliff Work, 
and Harry M. Warner. 

Personnel of cooperating committees as an- 
nounced by Mr. Rockefeller follows: 


Committee on Visits to South America: 
Joseph Schenck, Chairman, Edward Arnold, 
Kenneth Thomson, and Benjamin Thau. 

Committee on South American Film Facil- 
ities: Sam Briskin, Chairman, E. J. Mannix, 
Sol Wurtzel, Major Nathan Levinson, Keith 
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Glennan, Sol Lesser, J. D. McDonough, and 
William Koenig. 

Committee of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences: Walter Wanger, Chairman, 
Frank Capra, Major Nathan Levinson, James 
Stewart, and Robert Riskin. 

Short Subjects Committee: Gunther Lessing, 
Chairman, Jack Chertok, Gordon Hollings- 
head, and Hugh McCollum. 

Art Direction Committee: Cedric Gibbons, 
Chairman, Richard Day, William Cameron 
Manzies, and Jack Otterson. 

Committee on Story Material: Sheridan Gib- 
ney, Chairman, Kenneth MacKenna, Milton 
Krims, and Kenneth McGowan. 


VISIT TO UNITED STATES OF LEADERS IN THE PROFESSIONS, 
THE ARTS, AND EDUCATION 


[Released to the press January 16] 

Three distinguished citizens of the other 
American republics will arrive in New York 
on January 20 on invitations extended by the 
Department of State to visit the United States. 
Sefior Mario J. Buschiazzo, well-known archi- 
tect of Buenos Aires, and Senhor Erico Veris- 
simo, outstanding young Brazilian novelist and 
publisher, will arrive aboard the American Re- 
publics’ S. S. Argentina. Dr. Emilio Rodri- 
guez Demorizi, prominent historian and _ re- 
cently named Director of the National Archives 
of the Dominican Republic, is a passenger 
aboard the Puerto Rico Line’s 8S. 8. Coamo. 
Sefiores Buschiazzo and Rodriguez are accom- 
panied by their wives. 

They will proceed directly to Washington, 
D. C., where detailed plans for their sojourn in 
this country will be worked out. 

During his stay in the United States Sefior 
Buschiazzo will endeavor to familiarize himself 
with architectural developments here by means 
of contact with the American Institute of Archi- 
tecture, visits to various universities, et cetera. 

Senhor Verissimo is a native of Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. He is the author of several outstanding 
novels and is active in the publishing company 


Livraria do Globo of that city, which is one of 
the largest in South America. He was recently 
elected Vice President of the Brazilian-Ameri- 
can Cultural Institute of Porto Alegre. His 
novel Olhae os Lirios do Campo (Behold the 
Lilies of the Field) is understood to be the best- 
selling Brazilian novel at the present time. He 
plans to visit a number of American universities 
during his stay in this country, as well as to 
confer with writers. 

Dr. Rodriguez is a lawyer as well as an his- 
torian and is Secretary of the National Academy 
of History of the Dominican Republic. He 
was recently appointed Director of the National 
Archives of that country. While in the United 
States he wishes to spend considerable time in 
Washington conferring with officials of The 
National Archives and of the Library of Con- 
gress. He also plans to visit Harvard Univer- 
sity and possibly other universities. 


[Released to the press January 16] 

A group of 85 students, teachers, and profes- 
sional men and women from Chile, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, and Colombia arrived in New York Mon- 
day, January 13, on the Santa Lucia of the 
Grace Line to attend the special winter session 
of the University of North Carolina, organized 
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for South Americans. This is the first time 
that an American university has arranged for a 
six-weeks session devoted to courses and work 
of specific interest to persons from the other 
American republics. 

This large group includes university students, 
professors, architects, physicians, lawyers, lit- 
erary men, and members of congress. The 
party will spend a day and a half in Washing- 
ion en route to Chapel Hill, North Carolina, ar- 
riving in Washington on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 17 and leaving the following night. The 
four universities of the District of Columbia 
are acting as joint hosts at a luncheon at the 
Mayflower Hotel on Saturday, January 18. 

In addition to sightseeing and visits to points 
of interest in and around Washington, they 
will be received at the Department of State at 
10:15 Saturday morning, January 18. Mr. 
Welles will speak briefly on behalf of the De- 
partment in extending a cordial welcome to the 
United States. 


{Released to the press January 18] 

Mr. Welles extended greetings on behalf of 
the Government to the visiting group and paid 
tribute to this type of exchange of leaders of 
the intellectual life of the American republics. 
He stressed the fact that this cooperative action 
is on the basis of each country’s maintaining its 
personality and individuality. He cited the 
necessity of retaining the independence and lib- 
erty of action of all the republics in this time 
of crisis. He wished them an enjoyable and 
profitable stay in the United States. 

[Released to the press January 17] 

Six members of the Faculty of Medicine of 
the University of Habana will arrive in Miami 
on January 17, 1941 en route to New York 
where they will spend the week of January 20- 
27, 1941 in lectures and consultation at the Cor- 
nell University Medical College. The Habana 
faculty members compose the Permanent Com- 
mittee for Exchange which for the past two 
years has been cooperating with a similar com- 
mittee at the Cornell medical school in an an- 
nual exchange of undergraduate students and 
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teaching personnel between the two institutions. 

In line with this Government’s program for 
the promotion of closer cultural relations be- 
tween the United States and the other American 
republics and in order to make it possible for 
the Permanent Committee to accept an invita- 
tion of the Cornell University Medical College, 
the Department of State has been pleased to 
make available to the members of the Habana 
committee travel grants from funds provided 
by the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act 
of 1940. 

The delegation from Cuba includes Dr. Angel 
Vieta-Barahona, Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine; Dr. Alberto Inclan, Acting Chairman of 
the Committee and one of Cuba’s most outstand- 
ing orthopedic surgeons; and Dr. C. E. Finlay, 
prominent ophthalmologist and a son of the 
Cuban physician who first advanced the theory 
that yellow fever is transmitted by a specific 
mosquito. Other members of the committee are 
Dr. Alfredo Antonetti, Vice Chairman, a spe- 
cialist in tuberculosis; Dr. Felix Hurtado, a 
leading pediatrician; and Dr. Edward Mc- 
Gough, Assistant Secretary. 

The annual exchange arrangement between 
the two universities provides for four under- 
graduate students or members of the teaching 
staff of the Cornell University Medical College 
to study tropical diseases or other subjects of 
special interest in Habana each summer for a 
period of six weeks, during which time they are 
given room and board by the University of 
Habana. In return, three undergraduates or 
members of the teaching staff of the University 
of Habana Medical School study at Cornell for 
periods of eight weeks. Board and room are 
furnished by Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege and the New York Hospital. 

During the coming week the Cuban doctors 
will give lectures in their fields of specialization 
and consult with the Permanent Committee at 
Cornell regarding the furtherance of the plan 
described above. The detailed program for the 
visit is being worked out by the authorities of 
the Cornell University Medical College and the 
New York Hospital. 
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PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE 


AMBASSADOR OF CHILE 
[Released to the press January 17] 


A translation of the remarks of the newly 
appointed Ambassador of Chile, Sefor Don 
Rodolfo Michels, upon the occasion of the pres- 
entation of his letters of credence, January 17, 
1941, follows: 


“Your Exce.LEeNcy: 

“T have the honor to place in Your Excel- 
lency’s hands the letters of recall of my prede- 
cessor, Sefor Don Alberto Cabero, and the 
letters of credence which accredit me near Your 
Excellency as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the republic of Chile. 

“The existence of strong family ties, friendly 
relationships from many private and official 
visits to this country, make it especially pleasing 
for me to come to the United States as the repre- 
sentative of Chile. 

“Our common cultural, industrial, commer- 
cial, and other interests during several genera- 
tions have produced the basis for a close 
understanding and friendship between our two 
countries, and it is my ardent desire not only 
to continue this happy tradition but to stimu- 
late, broaden, and strengthen it. 

“We know that the world is today passing 
through one of the most severe tests to which 
destiny might have subjected it, struggling in an 
environment of calamities and uncertainties in 
all fields. My Government, as the signatory of 
inter-American treaties and through other ex- 
pressions, has for its part done everything 
which might tend to maintain the best integrity 
and solidarity of this hemisphere. We have 
dedicated ourselves to this task unstintingly, nor 
shall we cease in the continuation of our efforts 
for the peaceful development of this continent 
through more intensive cultural, economic, and 
financial relations with our sister nations. 

“We are aware of the position of Your Excel- 
lency’s Government and the position of my Gov- 
ernment with relation to the events that are now 
shaking the world. Today, more than ever, co- 
operation between our two countries is neces- 
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sary. North Americans and South Americans 
are bound indissolubly by the material and spir- 
itual interests of a common destiny peculiar to 
the Western Hemisphere. In this association, 
my country shares the desire of the United 
States of America for international peace, so 
indispensable for the well-being and progress 
of humanity. 

“The friendly spirit that animates Your Ex- 
cellency’s administration encourages me in my 
task and leads me to hope that I may be worthy 
of the good-will of Your Excellency and of 
your collaborators which is so necessary for the 
success of my mission. 

“I am particularly charged to convey to Your 
Excellency the best wishes of the President of 
the Republic of Chile and of the Chilean people 
for the prosperity of the United States of Amer- 
ica and for the personal happiness of her illus- 
trious President, to which wishes I beg leave to 
add my own.” 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Sefor 
Don Rodolfo Michels follows: 


“Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

“I receive with pleasure the letters with which 
His Excellency the President of Chile accredits 
you as his Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary near the Government of the 
United States of America, and I accept the let- 
ters concluding the mission of your distin- 
guished predecessor, Senor Don Alberto Cabero, 
with whom it was my privilege to have the most 
friendly relations. 

“In view of the many friendships you have 
already established in this country during past 
sojourns with us, it is particularly pleasing for 
me to welcome you to the official and personal 
relationships which will accompany your new 
position. Your intimate acquaintance with 
American life should also contribute effectively 
to the development of mutual understanding 
between our two countries. 

“We are fortunate indeed that the Govern- 
ments and the peoples of Chile and the United 
States share common hopes and aspirations. 
Our fundamental faith in the principles of 
democracy and our ardent desire that there may 
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soon be found a firm foundation for interna- 
tional peace provide solid bases for our coopera- 
tion in the peaceful development that is the 
rightful heritage of our fellow citizens. Your 
Excellency may be sure that it will be the un- 
varying guiding principle of the officers of this 
Government to work constructively with Your 
Excellency and the members of your staff in 
bringing to practical fruition every feasible 
project for the strengthening of our cultural, 
commercial, and political relations. The natural 
and spontaneous friendship between our peoples 
will immeasurably facilitate this daily collabo- 
ration and our larger efforts in support of the 
principles that govern free peoples. 

“In expressing appreciation on behalf of the 
Government of the United States of America as 
well as on my own part for the generous good 
wishes which Your Excellency has brought from 
your illustrious President and the Chilean peo- 
ple, I send every hope for the increasing pros- 
perity of the Chilean people and the personal 
well-being of His Excellency President Aguirre 
Cerda.” 


AMBASSADOR OF PANAMA 
[Released to the press January 17] 


A translation of the remarks of the newly 
appointed Ambassador of Panama Sefior Dr. 
Carlos N. Brin upon the occasion of the presen- 
tation of his letters of credence, January 17, 1941, 
follows: 


“Mr. PREesIDENT: 

“It is a high honor for me to hand to Your 
Excellency the credentials by which His Excel- 
lency the President of the Republic of Panama 
accredits me as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary near the Government of the 
United States of America, and, at the same time, 
to present the letter of recall of my predecessor. 

“It is particularly gratifying to me to present 
to Your Excellency my credentials on the eve 
of your third inauguration as constitutional 
President of this great democracy. For the 
first time in the history of the United States 
of America its people have selected the same 
citizen to rule over its destinies during three 
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consecutive presidential periods, this constitut- 
ing the clearest recognition of your distin- 
guished qualities as a democrat and governor. 
I desire for this reason to make known to Your 
Excellency the singular satisfaction which your 
re-election has inspired in the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment and people, for it signifies the continua- 
tion of the good-neighbor policy, inaugurated 
by Your Excellency with such healthy and 
promising results. 

“I have accepted the offer to designate me as 
Ambassador with which His Excellency Presi- 
dent Dr. Arnulfo Arias has honored me, fully 
aware of the high sense of responsibility and in 
the confidence that in the fulfillment of my 
mission the years of pleasant memories which 
I passed in the halls of one of the universities in 
this Capital will be of great aid to me, years 
during which I learned to know and appreciate 
the high culture and manner of thinking of this 
great and noble people. 

“The numerous and transcendental interests 
which unite our two countries make me see that 
there is much important work to be done, and 
in this connection my Government is for- 
tunately imbued with the fullest spirit of co- 
operation toward this great democracy, within 
the boundaries of its dignity and mutual re- 
spect; of this it has given proofs, it is giving 
proofs, and it will continue to give proofs in the 
certainty that its attitude will meet a sympa- 
thetic echo in the hearts of the illustrious Gov- 
ernment of Your Excellency. 

“In view of the benefits of various kinds 
which the ‘New Deal’ policy has brought to the 
people of the United States, the Panamanian 
Government proposes to follow this enlight- 
ened and redeeming pattern, for the purpose of 
giving to the Isthmian people the ‘new deal’ 
which would bring it to the level of culture 
which it deserves, which would better its condi- 
tions of life, which would enhance Panamanian 
national institutions, and which would provide 
better facilities for the battle of life and for 
welfare, not to one group, not to one class, but 
to all alike. 

“With hard work, with sacrifices, with perse- 
verance, within our limitations and our national 
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consciousness, Panama, secure always in its un- 
changeable friendship for its traditional friend 
of the North, will go on working toward a bril- 
liant future which takes into account the vital 
interests of its citizens and which keeps before 
the national conscience the realization of its 
great destinies. 

“Excellency, in the name of His Excellency 
President Arias, in the name of the Panamanian 
people which have the greatest sympathy for 
yours, knowing that they can count on the 
friendship and respect of this country, and in 
my own name, I venture to present to you hearty 
and cordial greetings and wishes for the per- 
sonal welfare of Your Excellency and for the 
prosperity of the United States of America.” 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Senior 
Dr. Carlos N. Brin follows: 


“Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

“T accept with pleasure the letters by which 
His Excellency the President of Panama has 
accredited you as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary near the Government of 
the United States of America, and receive like- 
wise the letter of recall of your distinguished 
predecessor. 

“Your mission in this Capital, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, begins under the most auspicious circum- 
stances. The years you spent here as a student, 
in preparation for the distinguished career 
which has been yours in the profession of medi- 
cine, and your several subsequent visits to this 
country, have familiarized you with the life and 
thought of our people and, I trust, with our 
friendly and neighborly wish to enhance in 
every practicable way within our power the 
welfare and aspirations of the Panamanian 
people. My Government, Mr. Ambassador, will 
assist and facilitate your mission, and I can 
assure you heartily of my sincere good wishes 
and augury for its success. 

“The Panama Canal, which has brought our 
two countries into close association on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and which has brought us 
so many and significant benefits, has also 
brought us grave responsibilities. Our partner- 
ship in that great enterprise, which is the es- 
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sence of the new treaty recently effective between 
us, is the special interest, not only of our two 
countries but of the other American republics, 
In these strenuous days, it is gratifying and 
encouraging to me, as it will be to all who share 
our mutual concern for freedom, to note the 
reaffirmation which Your Excellency so happily 
brings of the sincere and wholehearted desire of 
the Panamanian Government to cooperate fully 
in the great and important task of defense. I 
can assure Your Excellency of the unstinted 
cooperation of the United States of America. 
You and I realize full well that the advantages 
which our two countries, with all the other de- 
mocracies, derive from the preservation of our 
way of life, will be ours only so long as defense 
is sure and certain. That great and noble ob- 
jective now merits our common sacrifice and 
devotion, 

“T thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for the cordial 
wishes which you have formulated on behalf of 
His Excellency President Arias, the Panama- 
nian people and yourself, and I shall be glad if 
you will in turn accept my fervent good wishes 
for the welfare of His Excellency and the pros- 
perity of the people of Panama.” 








The Foreign Service 




















PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press January 18] 


The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since January 4, 
1941: 


CarEER OFFICERS 


H. Lawrence Groves, of Pennsylvania, Com- 
mercial Attaché at Athens, Greece, has been 
designated Commercial Attaché and assigned 
as Consul at Shanghai, China. 

Owen L. Dawson, of Illinois, Agricultural 
Attaché at Shanghai, China, has been assigned 
as Consul at Shanghai, China, in addition to 
his designation as Agricultural Attaché, 
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H. Merrell Benninghoff, of Rochester, N. Y., 
Second Secretary of Embassy at Peiping, 
China, has been designated Second Secretary of 
Embassy at Tokyo, Japan. 

Paul S. Guinn, of Pennsylvania, Consul at 
Vienna, Germany, has been designated Second 
Secretary of Embassy and Consul at Berlin, 
Germany, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Stanley G. Slavens, of Austin, Tex., Consul 
at Tokyo, Japan, has been assigned as Consul 
at Osaka, Japan. 

Walter P. McConaughy, of Montevallo, Ala., 
Consul at Osaka, Japan, has been assigned as 
Consul at Tokyo, Japan. 

James B. Henderson, of San Francisco, Calif., 
Vice Consul at Beirut, Lebanon, has been as- 
signed for duty in the Department of State. 

Beppo R. Johansen, of Clearwater, Fla., Vice 
Consul at Harbin, Manchuria, China, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy at 
Peiping, China. 

Max W. Schmidt, of Bettendorf, Iowa, Third 
Secretary of Embassy at Tokyo, Japan, has been 
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assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Jay Dixon Edwards, of Corvallis, Oreg., 
Language Officer at the American Embassy, 
Tokyo, Japan, has been assigned as Vice Consul 
at Harbin, Manchuria, China. 

Richard H. Hawkins, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Vice Consul at Brisbane, Australia, has been 
assigned as Vice Consul at Sydney, Australia. 

Alfred T. Wellborn, of New Orleans, La., Vice 
Consul at Montreal, Canada, has been assigned 
for duty in the Department of State. 


NON-CAREER OFFICERS 


Alfred J. Pedersen, of Boston, Mass., Vice 
Consul at Bogota, Colombia, has been appointed 
Vice Consul at Bilbao, Spain. 

Charles E. Hulick, Jr., of Easton, Pa., Clerk 
at Leipzig, Germany, has been appointed Vice 
Consul at Bucharest, Rumania. 


The American Consular Agency at Djibouti, 
French Somali Coast, was closed effective 
December 31, 1940. 














International Conferences, Commissions, Ete. 














NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL RADIO-ENGINEERING 
CONFERENCE 


[Released to the press January 14] 


A radio-engineering conference will be con- 
vened in Washington on Tuesday, January 14, 
for the purpose of harmonizing the action of 
the radio administrations of Canada, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, and the 
United States, so that the assignment of fre- 
quencies to broadcasting stations in the stand- 
ard broadcasting band will be in conformity 
with the provisions of the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, signed at 
Habana December 13, 1937. The provisions of 
this convention will become effective March 29, 
1941, 

Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge 
Long, on behalf of the Secretary of State, will 
welcome the representatives of the various for- 


eign governments, many of whom are making 
their first visit to the United States. 

The following representatives will attend the 
conference : 


Canapa: Mr. Donald Manson; Mr. J. W. Bain, 
Department of Transport; Mr. K. A. Mac- 
kinnon; Mr. W. G. Richardson, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; Mr. Ronald Mac- 
donnell, Canadian Legation, Washington. 

Cupa: Mr. Francisco Suarez Lopetequi; Mr. 
Guillermo Morales; Mr. Alfonso Hernandez 
Cata; Mr. Armando Mencia, Director, Inter- 
American Radio Office. 

Dominican Repusiic: The Honorable Andrés 
Pastoriza, Minister of the Dominican 
Republic. 
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Harti: The Honorable Elie Lescot, Minister of 
Haiti. 

Mexico: Mr. Juan C. Buchanan; Mr. Salvador 
Tayabas. 

Unrrep States: 

Department of State: Mr. Thomas Burke, 
Chief, Division of International Commu- 
nications; Mr. Francis Colt de Wolf, Di- 
vision of International Communica- 
tions; Mr. Harvey B. Otterman, Divi- 
sion of International Communications; 
Mr. Edward Wailes, Division of Euro- 
pean Affairs; Mr. Philip Bonsal, Acting 
Chief, Division of the American Repub- 
lics; Mr. Guillermo Suro, Acting Chief, 
Central Translating Office. 
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Federal Communications Commission: 
Comdr. T. A. M. Craven, Commissioner; 
Mr. E. K. Jett, Chief Engineer; Mr. An- 
drew D. Ring, Assistant Chief Engineer; 
Mr. Gerald C. Gross, Chief, International 
Division; Mr. Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., As- 
sistant General Counsel. 


The first meeting will be opened in the con- 
ference room of the Department of State at 11 
a.m. on January 14. It is expected that some 
of the subsequent meetings to discuss purely 
technical matters will be held at the Federal 
Communications Commission. At the conclu- 
sion of these technical discussions the confer- 
ees will hold a final meeting in the Department 
of State. 














Treaty Information 














Compiled in the Treaty Division 


AGRICULTURE 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE-MARKETING 
AGREEMENT 

Colombia 

The American Embassy at Bogota reported 
by a despatch dated January 2, 1941, that the 
Colombian Government had approved by Law 
100 of 1940 the Inter-American Coffee-Market- 
ing Agreement signed at Washington on No- 
vember 28, 1940. The text of the law is pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial No. 24547 of Decem- 
ber 26, 1940. 


Peru 


The American Ambassador to Peru reported 
by a telegram dated January 14, 1941, that the 
Council of Ministers approved on January 10, 
1941, the Inter-American Coffee-Marketing 
Agreement signed at Washington on November 
28, 1940. As the Congress delegated in 1940 
broad powers to the Executive in economic and 
financial matters ratification of this agreement 
by the Peruvian Congress will not be necessary. 





El Salvador 


The American Minister to El Salvador re- 
ported by a telegram dated January 3, 1941, 
that the Inter-American Coffee-Marketing 
Agreement, signed on November 28, 1940, was 
ratified by the Salvadoran Government without 
reservation on January 2, 1941. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION CON- 
VENTION (TREATY SERIES NOS. 867 AND 
948) 


Guatemala 


There is printed below, in translation, the text 
of a decree published in the Diario de Centro 
America of January 7, 1941, and the text of the 
ratification by the President of Guatemala of 
the International Telecommunication Conven- 
tion and the Telegraph Regulations signed at 
Madrid on December 9, 1932, and the General 
and Additional Radio Regulations signed at 
Cairo on April 8, 1938: 
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“Decree number 2456 


“The Legislative Assembly of the Republic of 
Guatemala Decrees: 


“Article 1. The International Telecommuni- 
cation Convention and the Telegraphic Regu- 
lations signed in Madrid in 1932, as well as the 
General and Additional Radio Communications 
Regulations signed in Cairo in 1938 are ap- 
proved, with the reservation that Guatemala 
accepts no obligation relative to Paragraph 3 
of Article 26 (tariff schedules) nor to Article 31 
(fixing of monetary equivalents) of the Madrid 
convention; and with the reservations A, B, C 
and D which the technical report of the special 
commission named by Guatemala specified with 
regard to the General Regulations revised at 
Cairo. 

“Article 2. Guatemala chooses the sixth cate- 
gory for the support of the offices of the Inter- 
national Union at Berne, with the quota of 
three units in each case. 

“Passed to the Executive for ratification and 
exchange thereof. 

“Given in the Palace of The Legislative 
Power: in Guatemala, the 26th of April, 1940. 

“L. F. Menpizasar, President 

“Atrr. Patomo Roprieurz, Secretary 
“F, Hernanpez pve Leon, 

Secretary 

“GOVERNMENT Hovse: Guatemala, May 6, 
1940. 

“Let it be published and executed. 
“Jorce Usico” 

“The Secretary of State in the 

Office of Foreign Affairs, 
Cartos SALAzar.” 





“Jorce Usico, President of the Republic 
“WHEREAS, 

“The Legislative Assembly in Decree No. 
2456 of April 26 of the present year, resolved 
as follows: 


““The International Telecommunication 
Convention and the Telegraphic Regulations 
signed in Madrid in 1982, as well as the Gen- 
eral and Additional Radio Communications 
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Regulations signed in Cairo in 1938 are ap- 
proved, with the reservation that Guatemala 
accepts no obligation relative to Paragraph 3 of 
Article 26 (tariff schedules) nor to Article 31 
(fixing of monetary equivalents) of the Madrid 
convention; and with the reservations A, B, C 
and D, which the technical report of the special 
commission named by Guatemala specified with 
regard to the General Regulations revised at 
Cairo,’ 

“WHEREAS, 

“The reservations A, B, C and D made in the 
technical report, dated February 19, 1940, to 
which the Decree No. 2456 refers, read textually 
as follows: 


“A. That, should it become evident in the 
future that it is impossible for Guatemala to 
perform duly and satisfactorily any service of 
radiocommunications, whatever may be the rea- 
son occasioning this impossibility, including 
that that all favorable and adequate frequencies 
have been previously registered in favor of other 
countries in provisional form in reserve for sta- 
tions proposed or in construction, or are being 
used by stations in operation, the right is re- 
served to use the adequate frequencies that may 
be deemed necessary notwithstanding the stipu- 
lations in subparagraphs 1 to 6 of article 7 of 
the Regulations, paragraphs 79 to 91 of the 
same, or others that may be contrary to the 
above, which will remain null and void; but in 
every case an effort will be made to fulfill their 
stipulations as far as possible. 

“*B. That, should it become evident in the 
future that it is impossible duly to perform the 
services of radio broadcasting in the territory 
of the Nation and in that of the former Federa- 
tion of Central America, as well as services of 
international broadcasting, in the bands as- 
signed for those purposes, by reason of their 
insufficiency in extent or state of congestion, the 
right is reserved to employ frequencies in the 
bands of radio broadcasting next to those which 
it was impossible to use satisfactorily, frequen- 
cies which will be chosen with a view to causing 
the least possible disturbance to existing serv- 
ices previously registered in the Offices of the 
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International Union of Telecommunications at 
Berne. 

“‘C. In addition it is declared that the right 
is reserved to continue using the frequencies of 
6460 kilocycles, 46.44 meters and 6400 kilocycles, 
46.88 meters, now used by the radio stations 
TGWB of “The Voice of Guatemala” and 
TGQA of “The Voice of Quezaltenango”, re- 
spectively, unless and until at the next Inter- 
American or World Conferences two other fre- 
quencies are assigned to them in the 49 meter 
band which will be equivalent in their opinion 
to those mentioned above, with regard to free- 
dom from interference and magnitude of range 
and dissemination. 

““T. In like manner, considering the un- 
favorable conditions in its region, the Republic 
of Guatemala chooses not to accept the limita- 
tions fixed in the band of 8010 kilocycles/seg. 
37.45 meters, to 8195 kilocycles/seg. 36.61 
meters and reserves the right to employ the fre- 
quencies therein included for its services of 
radio broadcasting, respecting the rights al- 
ready acquired for existing services, provided 
that they are registered in the Offices of the 
International Union of Telecommunications at 
Berne.’ 


“WHEREAS, 

“In the Decree above mentioned the Legis- 
lative Assembly resolved to choose the sixth 
category for the support of the offices of the 
International Union at Berne, with a quota of 
three units in each case. 

“’T HEREFORE : 

“By virtue of the powers conferred upon me 
by the Constitution of the Republic, I ratify 
the above mentioned International Telecom- 
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munication Convention and Telegraphic Regu- 
lations and the General and Additional Radio 
Communications Regulations, with the reserva- 
tions specified above and with the understand- 
ing that Guatemala chooses the said sixth cate- 
gory for the support of the offices of the Inter- 
national Union at Berne, with a quota of three 
units in each case. 

“In witness whereof I sign the present Rati- 
fication, attested with the Great Seal of the Re- 
public and countersigned by the Secretary of 
State in the Office for Foreign Affairs, on the 
19th of August, 1940. 

“Jorce Usico 

“Cartos SALAZAR” 








Legislation 




















Report of Secretary of State and Draft of Proposed 
Bill in re Employees of the Foreign Service: Message 
From the President of the United States Transmitting 
Draft of a Proposed Bill To Amend the First Para- 
graph of Section 22 of the Act of February 23, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1210), Accompanied by a Report From the Sec- 
retary of State. (H. Doc. No. 50, 77th Cong., 1st sess.) 
4 pp. 5¢. 
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The following Government regulation may be 
of interest to readers of the Bulletin: 


Registration of Certain Organizations Carrying on 
Activities Within the United States. (Department of 
Justice.) Approved January 10, 1941. Federal Regis- 
ter, January 15, 1941 (vol. 6, no. 10), pp. 369-370 (The 
National Archives of the United States). 
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